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The seed-pods are oval-shaped prickly burs and are the most noticeable feature. The burs range from }/2 to 1H inches in length, each pod or bur containing two slender greenish seeds. These lie side by side with a partition between. The wild licorice bur is similar to the cockle-bur, but the seed-pod of this plant is smaller and contains three or four pea-shaped seeds.
The adult or full-grown cockle-bur plant is not considered dangerous. Poisoning takes place only when pigs eat the young sprouts. In the spring many small streams overflow their banks and supply the necessary moisture for the seeds to sprout. Warm weather and moisture are favorable for the growth of young cockle-bur plants. The tiny sprouts are very palatable and when pigs have access to places where they are abundant, they often consume large quantities of the juicy leaves and stems. When in doubt as to the identity of the sprouts, they should be pulled up and the roots examined for their attachment to the cockle-bur.
Hogs are the principal sufferers from cockle-bur poisoning, but cattle and sheep may eat them and be poisoned if other safe forage is not at hand. While the young sprouts are the only poisonous part of the plant, hogs sometimes eat large quantities of the unsprouted burs and die from overloading the bowels with a mass of indigestible seed-pods.
Symptoms
The first warning of trouble may be the finding of several hogs dead near the place where the sprouts were eaten. In other cases the sick pigs may show evidence of great thirst, pain, and diarrhea. Some pigs may vomit, become paralyzed, and lie in a semi-unconscious state. Animals that have eaten large quantities of the sprouts are seldom sick more than a few hours. When examined after death, the stomach and intestines are usually found to be stuffed with cockle-bur sprouts. The lining of the digestive tract is usually very much inflamed or reddened. Death is caused